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Introduction 


Early  Years 

Charles  Grandison  Finney  was  born  on  August  29, 1792,  in 
Warren,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  He  was  the  seventh 
child  of  Sylvester  and  Rebecca  Rice  Finney,  and  traced  his 
lineage  back  to  John  Finney,  Sr.,  an  Englishman  who  settled  in 
Massachusetts  sometime  before  1635. 

When  Finney  was  two  years  old,  his  family  moved  to 
Brothertown,  Oneida  County,  where  they  lived  far  two  years 
before  they  tnoved  again,  to  Hanover,  (now  Kirkland).  Hanover 
had  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  religion;  it  had  neither  a local 
minister  nor  a town  meeting  house.  Consequenfly , Finney  grew 
up  without  formal  Christian  education  and  his  family  was  not 
religious.  His  only  exposure  to  Christianity  was  the  occasional 
visit  from  a traveling  minister,  who  was  more  often  the  subject 
of  town  ridicule  than  a figure  of  spiritual  guidance. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  Finney  enrolled  at  the 
Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  at  Clinton,  New  York.  It  was  at 
Hamilton  that  Finney  developed  his  remarkable  athletic  and 
musical  abilities.  Finney  also  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally 
intelligent  young  man,  and  in  1808,  when  his  family  moved  to 

Henderson,  on  Lake  Ontario,  he  was  invited  to  teach  at  the 
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district  school.  He  taught  elementary  classes  there,  (during 
Hamilton’s  vacations),  for  four  years. 

In  1812,  Finney  returned  to  Warren,  Connecticut,  to  live 
with  one  of  his  uncles  and  attend  the  Warren  Academy.  Al- 
though. Finney  had  planned  on  attending  Yale  College,  his 
teacher  at  Warren  recommended  against  it,  suggesting  that  he 
could  complete  Yale’s  four-year  curriculum  in  two  years  if  he 
applied  himself.  As  a result,  Finney  did  not  continue  his 
education,  and  in  1814,  he  left  Connecticut  and  traveled  to  New 
Jersey,  where  he  taught  in  public  schools  for  nearly  four  years. 


On  the  suggestion  of  many  of  his  friends,  Finney  decided  to 
enter  the  legal  profession.  In  1818,  he  joined  the  law  office  of 
Benjamin  Wright  in  Adams,  N.Y.,  where  he  would  be  a student 
and  apprentice  for  several  years. 

Adams  provided  Finney  with  his  first  extensive  exposure  to 
religion.  In  his  legal  studies,  he  often  came  across  references  to 
Mosaic  law.  This  piqued  his  curiosity  and  prompted  him  to 
purchase  a Bible,  the  first  he  had  ever  owned,  and  study  it.  He 
began  attending  services  at  the  Presbyterian  church,  where  the 
minister  at  the  time  was  Rev.  George  Washington  Gale  (1789- 
1861).  Blessed  with  musical  talent  and  a fine  singing  voice, 
Finney  was  soon  appointed  the  church  choir  director.  He  also 
began  attending  the  prayer-meetings,  according  to  him,  “partly 
from  curiosity  and  partly  from  an  uneasiness  of  mind  upon  the 
subject,  which  I could  not  well  define.” 

It  was  while  he  was  in  Adams  that  Finney  was  converted. 
A revival  had  begun  there,  in  September,  1821;  Finney  was  a 
subject  of  this  revival,  his  own  conversion  occurring  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  October  10, 1821.  The  news  came  as  a surprise  to 


Finney  kneeling  in  prayer  by  a tree  in  the  woods  north  of  Adams,  at 
his  conversion.  From  a wood  engraving. 


many;  it  was  commonly  accepted  that  Finney  did  not  embrace 
religion,  that  he  was  indeed  often  quite  sarcastic  towards  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  his  influence  on  the  young  people  of  the  choir 
was  a.  hindrance  to  their  conversion.  Finney  says  of  himself  at 
the  time,  that  he  was  “as  ignorant  of  religion  as  a heathen”  and 
a “most  careless  sinner.”  One  irreligious  man  had  challenged  his 
pious  wife,  “If  religion  is  true,  why  don’t  you  convert  Finney?  If 
you  Christians  can  convert  Finney,  I will  believe  in  religion.” 
Even  Rev.  Gale  had  expressed  doubt  that  Finney  would  ever  be 
converted.  In  his  later  life,  Finney  would  repeatedly  refer  to  his 
conversion  as  a “miracle  of  God’s  grace.” 

Revival  Work 

Immediately  following  his  conversion,  Finney  devoted  his 
energies  to  influencing  his  peers  and  his  family,  and  soon,  both 
of  his  parents  and  all  but  one  of  the  young  people  in  the  choir 
were  converted.  Shortly  thereafter,  Finney  set  his  heart  on 
becoming  a minister.  In  the  spring  of  1822,  he  began  his  studies 
of  Greek,  Latin  and  moral  philosophy  under  Rev.  Gale,  in 
preparation  for  ministerial  studies.  One  year  later^  on  June  25, 
1823,  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery,  and  began 
formal  training  as  a candidate  for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained 
by  St.  Lawrence  Presbytery  on  July  1st,  1824.  , 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1824,  Finney  received  his  first 
missionary  appointment  from  the  Female  Missionary  Society  of 
Oneida  County.  His  six-month  commission  sent  him  to  the 
northern  part  of  Jefferson  County,  where  he  began  his  revival 
work  at  Evans’  Mills,  in  the  town  of  Le  Ray. 

The  next  five  years  of  his  life  were  a Whirlwind  of  revivals 
throughout  Jefferson  County,  St.  Lawrence  County,  Oneida 
County,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  The  results  of  his  evange- 
lism were  phenomenal.  In  Rome,  N.Y.,  almost  the  entire  adult 
population  was  converted.  At  Utica,  despite  initial  bitter  oppo- 
sition, over  500  conversions  were  reported  at  the  end  of  several 


weeks.  Much  of  his  work  was  done  in  rural  areas  among  less 
educated  people,  and  Finney  had  been  challenged  that  he  could 
“not  interest  the  educated  part  of  (his)  congregation.”  However, 
Finney  was  equally  successful  in  converting  scores  of  lawyers, 
judges  and  other  educated  members  of  his  audiences.  After  ten 
years  of  his  preaching,  it  is  estimated  that  several  thousand  of 

the  country’s  most  active  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
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church  members  were  Finney’s  converts. 

Finney  was  blessed  with  a quick  mind,  a vivid  imagination 
and  a striking  physical  appearance.  He  also  had  the  benefit  of 
legal  training  and  had  developed  excellent  reasoning  and  speak- 
ing skills.  Towering  at  6'  2”,  Finney  was  a most  formidable 
presence.  Once,  while  evangelizing  in  a to  wn  near  Whitesborough, 
N.Y.,  Finney  visited  a mill.  Oneofthe  workers,  a young  woman, 
giggled  as  he  passed  her.  When  Finney  turned  and  looked  at  her 

V 

solemnly  with  his  piercingblue  eyes,  the  woman  burst  into  tears. 
Soon  the  rest  of  the  workers  were  in  tears,  and  the  owner 
announced,  “Stop  the  mill  and  let  the  people  attend  to  religion; 
it  is  more  important  for  souls  to  be  saved  than  that  this  factory 
should  run.”  Nearly  all  of  the  workers  were  converted  shortly 
thereafter.  Scores  of  accounts  like  this  are  told  about  Finney’s 
early  revival  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  Finney  was  invited  by  Arthur  and 
Lewis  Tappan  to  come  to  New  York  city.  The  Tappans  were 
wealthy  silk  merchants  and  devout  Presbyterians  who  had  long 
supported  evangelical  causes.  They  had  offered  to  finance 
Finney’s  work  and  provide  him  with  his  own  church.  Finney 
accepted  the  offer,  and  became  the  minister  at  Union  Presbji^e- 
rian  Church  in  New  York.  In  1830,  Finney  began  to  get  restless 
and  was  anxious  to  resume  evangelizing  around  the  country  . He 
had  received  several  invitations  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  other  cities  around  New  York,  and  chose  to  go  to  Rochester. 
The  revival  that  occurred  there  was  perhaps  Finney  s most 
significant.  In  its  wake,  the  town  theater  closed  and  became 
stables,  the  circus  became  a soap  factory  and  nearly  all  the  liquor 


without  seeing  the  truth  for  themselves.  Finney  held  high 
expectations  for  his  students.  He  felt  strongly  that  they  should 
apply  their  education  to  converting  souls.  “What  do  we  mean  by 
an  education  for  the  ministry?  ...Let  them  be  educated  for  the 
work”  ’ . ' 

Finney  maintained  these  standards  outside  of  the  class- 
room. One  night,  when  a student  was  at  his  house  for  dinner, 
Finney  reprimanded  him  for  eating  with  his  knife,  saying,  “A 
minister  should  be  an  example  of  good  manners  to  his  parish.” 

Throughout  his  40  years  of  service  to  the  college  and  the 
church  in  Oberlin,  Finney  was  often  absent.  As  agreed  upon  by 
the  trustees,  Finney’s  work  at  Oberlin  was  interrupted  each 
winter  by  his  return  to  New  York  and  the  Broadway  Tabernacle. 
However,  on  April  6, 1837,  Finney  tendered  his  resignation  from 
‘the  Tabernacle,  to  attend  to  pressing  needs  at  Oberlin  College. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  in  New  Yorkj  Finney  made  two  trips  to 
England,  each  lasting  about  a year..  As  a result  of  so  many  years 
of  dedicated  work,  Finney’s  health  deteriorated;  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  lived  to  be  nearly  83  years  old. 

Charles  G.  Finney  spent  the  last  day  of  his  life,  a Sunday, 
in  the  company  of  his  third  wife,  Rebecca  Rayl,  his  son  Frederick 
and  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  Julia  and  her  husband.  As  he 
retired  to  bed,  he  complained  of  chest  pains  and  an  unquenchable 
thirst.  He  said  to  his  wife,  who  was  tending  him,  “Perhaps  this 
is  the  thirst  of  death.”  He  died  peacefully  in  the  night  on  August 
16,1875.  - 


The  Exhibition 


Finney’s  Theology  and  Sermons 

While  Finney  was  studying  law  in  Adams,  he  read  Sir 
William  Blackstone’s  discussions  of  free  will  in  crime. 
Blackstone’s  commentary  suggests  that  only  crimes  committed 
voluntarily  can  justifiably  be  punished!  This  influence  is  re- 
flected in  Finney’s  theology,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  assumption 
that  all  humans  are  responsible  to  a higher  law,  and  are  free  to 
obey  or  disobey  the  Creator.  Should  one  disobey  and  sin;  Finney 
believed  only  in  confession  and  restitution,  saying,  ‘‘A  man  does 
not  forsake  his  sins  until  he  has  made  all  the  reparation  in  his 
power.” 

Finney’s  emphasis  on  free  will  stood  in  opposition  to  a basic 
Calvinist  tenet,  namely,  that  of  predestination.  Calvinism 
suggests  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect,  and  that  sinners  cannot 
repent  of  their  own  power,  but  that  God  will  convert  the  chosen 
in  due  time.  Finney  firmly  disagreed  with  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  arguing  that  people  are  hot  sinners  from  birth, 
but  rather  by  choice.  Christ’s  atonement  did  not  cancel  sin,  even 
for  the  elect.  Rather,  since  humans  have  a free  will,  we  have  a 
duty  to  repent,  believe  and  obey. 

Finney’s  nervous  energy  and  vivid  imagination  lent  force  to 
the  expression  of  these  beliefs  through  his  sermons.  It  is  said 

that  he  wrote  but  two  sermons 
in  his  life,  and  these  were  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  It  was 
common  for  his  sermons  to  last 
an  hour  or  longer;  Finney  him- 


I have  heard  many  of  the  great 
preachers  of  the  day  and  I regard  him 
as  the  greatest  preacher  1 ever  heard.'* 
—Rev.  Dr.  Stanton,  Cincinnati 


self  estimates  that  during  his  early  revival  years,  his  average 
sermon  was  two  hours  long!  He  had  a wonderful  gift  of  commu- 
nicating  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a way  so  vivid  and  colorful 


as  to  entrance  his  listeners.  Said  one  man,  “He  would  hold  those 
audiences  ...  for  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  and  no  one  seemed  to 
think  that  the  time  hung  heavy.”  He  made  use  of  colorful 
examples,  often  “acting  out”  scenes,  and  worked  to  make  his 
sermons  more  like  talking  than  preaching. 

In  his  evangelisni,  Finney  was  forever  concerned  that  he  be 
understood,  and  made  ef- 
forts to  use  language  and 
illustrations  that  spoke  di- 
rectly to  his  audience.  He 
preached  in  a very  simple, 
direct  and  personal  way. 

When  talking  about  sin,  he  addressed  his  listeners  as  “yoa”, 
never  as  “they”,  thus  laying  the  burden  of  guilt  directly  on  those 
present.  He  also  believed  in  using  a language  of  “urgency”,  not 
just  rhetoric.  He  wrote,  “The  captain  of  a fire  company,  when  a 
city  is  on  fire,  does  not  read  to  his  company  an  essay,  or  exhibit 
fine  specimens  of  rhetoric,  when  he  shouts  to  them  and  directs 
their  movements.” 

Finney’s  forcefulness  and  severity  were  complemented  by 
his  extraordinary  compassion  and  love.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
him  to  break  into  tears  during  a sermon  or  a prayer.  He  felt  true 
compassion  for  sinners  and  sympathy  for  God  and  man,  and 
believed  that  it  hurt  God’s  feelings  to  see  His  people  sin. 

Revival  was  always  foremost  in  Finney’s  mind.  His  hatred 
and  fear  of  balls,  parties  and  theater  stemmed  from  a belief  that 
these  entertainments  drew  people  away  from  revival  work. 
Although  he  opposed  slavery,  as  abolition  became  an  increas- 
ingly central  issue,  Finney  feared  that  it  would  draw  attention 
away  from  evangelism.  In  1871,  Finney  even  condemned  the 
beautification  ofTappan  Square  in  Oberlin  as  being  “too  worldly.” 
His  dedication  to  evangelism  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  a revival 
occurred  in  Oberlin  every  year  that  Finney  was  present. 


Great  sermons  lead  the  people  to  praise 
the  preacher.  Good  preaching  leads  the 
people  to  praise  the  Saviour.” 

— Charles  G.  Finney 


Finney  in  Oberlin 


The  colony  of  Oberlin  was  founded  in  1833,  based  on  the 
vision  of  John  Jay  Shipherd  to  establish  a place  where  Chris- 
tians could  live  and  worship  together.  Shipherd  had  been  part 
of  the  eastern  revival  of  the  early  1830’s,  and  there  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Charles  G.  Finney.  Inspired  by  Finney,  Shipherd 
became  a missionary  to  the  West  and  accepted  the  pastorate  at 
Elyria  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  soon  grew  unhappy  there, 
as  people  were  often  uninterested  or  hostile  towards  religion. 
Shipherd’s  dream  was  to  create  a place,  removed  from  already 
established  towns,  where  an  “army”  of  Christians  could  be  built. 
In  a letter  to  his  parents  dated  August  6, 1832,  Shipherd  wrote, 
“I  propose  through  God’s  assistance  to  plant  a colony  somewhere 
in  this  region  whose  chief  aim  shall  be  to  glorify  God  and  do  good 
to  men,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability.” 

Just  south  of  Elyria,  in  Russia  township,  there  remained 
much  unsettled  land  where  Shipherd  would  realize  his  dream. 
He.wasjoinedby  his  student,  Philo  Penfield  Stewart,  in  planning 
and  building  this  colony,  founded  upon  principles  of  simplicity, 
plainness  and  community.  The  town  was  named  after  Jean 


Frederic  Oberlin  (1740-1826),  a minister  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche, 
France,  who  had  turned  that  dying 
region  into  an  industrious  and 
religious  place. 

.As  part  of  the  original 
plan,  Oberlin  was  to  have  a 
school  for  the  education  of 
“school  teachers  for  our  deso- 
late valley  and  many  ministers 
for  our  dying  world.”  The  Oberlin 
“Collegiate  Institute”  was  estab 


First  Oberlin  College  seal. 


First  Congregational  Church  was  built  in  1843,  based  on  Finney*s 
design  for  the  Broadway  Tabernacle. 


Finney  had  finished  his  sermon,  thunder  roared  and  a torrent  of 
rain  came  down.  Some  report  that  the  storm  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Oberlin.  Finney  brought  rain  in  this  way  on  a 
number  of  occasions. 

By  1856,  average  Sunday  attendance  at  First  Church  had 
reached  2,200,  making  it  the  largest  Congregational  church  in 
America.  To  accommodate  the  large  congregation.  Second  Church 
was  organized  in  May,  1860.  Finney  preached  there  only  once. 

Finney  ministered  at  First  Church  for  36  years  before  his  . 
failing  health  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  service.  He 
resigned  in  1872,  but  continued  preaching  until  1874.  Finney 
gave  his  last  sermon  in  July,  1875  at  Second  Church.  His  texi 
was  Isaiah  43: 9-10,  “Let  all  the  nations  gather  together,  and  let 
the  peoples  assemble.” 


Finney’s  Family  Life 

Although  stern  and  forceful  in  the  pulpit,  Finney  is  said  to 
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have  been  very  gentle,  cheerful  and  playful  around  his  family 
and  friends.  At  home,  he  exhibited  no  stiffness  of  manner  or 
saintly  reserve.  Infants  and  children,  .with  whom  he  was 
especially  tender,  flocked  to  him.  Finney  had  six  children  of  his 
own,  all  with  his  first  wife,  Lydia  Root  Andrews. 

Finney  metLydia  while  he  was  working  in  Adams.  She  was 
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a very  devout  woman  who  had  long  prayed  for  Finney’s  conver- 
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sion;  this  and  their  mutual  attraction  may  have  been  factors  in 
Finney’s  interest  in  religion.  They  were  married  on  October  5, 
1824.  Lydia  was  a modest,  retiring  and  humble  woman,  and  an 
unfailing  support  for  her  husband.  Of  their  six  children,  only 
four  survived  to  adulthood;  Helen,  Charles  Beman,  Frederick 
Norton  and  Julia.  Two  died  young:  Sara  Sage,  a very  sickly 
child,  at  the  age  of  two,  and  Delia  Andrews,  born  an  “imbecile”j 
at  the  age  of  eight. 

Lydia  played  an  active  role  in  Finney’s  ministry.  She 
organized  female  prayer  meetings  in  the  towns  where  he  evan- 
gelized, and  co-ordinated  teams  of  women  for  visitations.  She 
earned  a great  deal  of  respect  and  trust  from  other  women  and 
set  an  example  for  women  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  male- 
dominated  church.  Lydia  was  not  merely  a support  for  her 
husband,  but  took  seriously  her  role  as  a minister’s  wife,  thus 
exemplifying  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  role  of  worrien  in 
the  19th  century. 

One  year  after  Lydia’s  death  in  1847,  Finney  married 
Elizabeth  Ford  Atkinson,  William  Atkinson  s’  widow.  The 
Atkinson s were  wealthy  Episcopalians  who  had  supported  Finney 
during  the  revival  in  Rochester.  In  contrast  to  Lydia,  Elizabeth 
was  a strong,  determined  and  stalwart  woman.  She  was  a good 
mother  to  Finney’s  remaining  children,  and  played  an  active 


role  ifi  his  career.  Finney  and  Elizabeth  traveled  to  England 
together  twice,  in  1849  and, in  1858.  While  there,  Elizabeth 
addressed  meetings  of  poor  and  unchurched  women,  and  partici- 
pated in  a team  ministry  with  her  husband. 

Elizabeth  died  on  November  27,  1863.  The  following  year, 
Finney  married  Rebecca  Allen  Rayl  (1824-1907),  the  assistant 
principal  of  the  ladies’  department  at  Oberlin  College.  She 
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remained  with  him  until  his  death  in  1875. 

Finney  cared  deeply  for  his  family  and  mourned  the  time  he 
spent  away  from  home  evangelizing.  In  his  final  will  and 
testament,  Finney  expressed  regret  that  his  children  were  “for 
so  large  a portion  of  time  deprived  of  my  society  and  parental 
influence:”  Throughout  his  life,  Finney’s  energies  were  divided 
between  his  family  and  the  pressing  needs  of  the  revival  of 
religion  in  19th  century  America. 


Charles  Finney  and  Elizabeth  Ford  Atkinson  (1850). 


Contemporary  Views  of  Finney 

Perhaps  the  best  view  we  have  of  Finney  is  through  the' 
eyes  of  those  who  knew  him.  His  colleagues,  friends  and  family 
remember  that  he  was  always  full  of  energy,  carried  his  6'  2" 
frame  with  very  upright  posture  and  was  the  type  of  person  other 
people  instinctively  turned  to  look  at.  He  commanded  an 
indomitable  will  and  an  ambition  to  excel.  He  was  also  deeply 
sensitive,  intensely  emotional  and  loved  nature.  He  has  been 
described  as  having  a “childlike  simplicity”,  as  being  very  candid 
and  frank,  and  as  beingfree  from  any  ostentation  or  assumption. 

One  man  remembers:  “Mr.  Finney  was  tremendously 
severe.  He  has  put  the  lance  through  me,  through  and  through. 
But  how  often  have  I seen  him  in  the  pulpit  so  overcome  with 
emotion,  that  he  would  turn  around  and  say,  “I  cannot  preach. 
Brother,  will  you  not  pray?” 

Perhaps  his  most  striking  physical  feature,  and  the  feature 
people  most  remembered  about  him,  was  his  eyes.  They  were 
very  large  and  blue,  piercing  and  hypnotic.  In  the  words  of  his 
grandson,  they  were  “at  times  mild  as  an  April  sky,  and  at  others, 
cold  and  penetrating  as  polished  steel...  At  times  they  beamed 
with  love  and  sympathy,  at  other  times  they  became  scrutinizing 
and  inscrutable.” 

Finney  was  remarkably  intelligent,  and  possessed  out- 
standing reasoning  ability  and  a refined  logic.  He  was  always 
clear  of  speech  and  correct  in  manner.  His  grandson  remarks,  I 
doubt  if  one  ever  heard  an  ungrammatical  expression,  or  an 
imperfectly  constructed  sentence,  come  from  Mr.  Finney  s lips. 

In  addition  to  an  able  mind,  Finney  possessed  great  physi- 
cal strength.  He  was  a skilled  sailor,  swimmer  and  rower,  skills 
which  he  likely  learned  while  attending  the  Hamilton  Oneida 
Academy.  He  was  also  proficient  at  wrestling,  riding,  hunting 
and  running.  One  of  Finney’s  students  at  Henderson  remem- 


bers:  “There  was  nothing  which  anyone  else  knew,  that  Mr. 
Finney  didn’t  know,  and  there  was  nothing  which  anyone  else 
could  do  that  Mr.  Finney  could  not  do  - and  do  a great  deal  better. 
He  was  the  idol  of  hjs  pupils.'..  He  would  lie  down  on  the  ground- 
and  let  as  many  as  could  pile  on  top  of  him  and  try  to  hold  him 
down.  He  would  say,  “Are  you  ready?”  Then  he  would  make  a 
quick  turn,  rise  up  and  shake  them  all  off,  just  as  a lion  might 
shake  off  a lot  of  puppies.  ...Oh  I tell  you,  they  all  loved  and 
worshipped  him,  and  all  felt  that  some  day  he  would  be  a great 
man.” 

» ' * - 

Finney’s  colleagues  at  Oberlin  College  enjoyed  the  friend- 
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liest  of  personal  relations  with  him,  and  were  often  the  subjects 
of  his  lighthearted  joking.  A story  is  told  of  one  of  the  other 
professors  who  consistently  took  a long  time  to  answer  his 
doorbell.  One  day,  Finney  passed  his  house,  rang  the  doorbell, 
and  started  back  down  the  path,  when  his  colleague  answered 
the  door.  Finney  turned  and  called  out,  “Why,  is  that  you, 
Greorge?  You  need  not  have  been  in  so  much  of  a hurry.  I was  on 
my  way  to  the  post  office,  and  I thought  I would  ring  the  bell  as 
I went  along,  and  stop  as  I came  back.” 

Good-humored  yet  never  trivial,  stern  yet  gentle,  forceful 
and  yet  loving,  Finney  left  a lasting  impression  not  only  on  those 
who  knew  him,  but  on  believers  across  the  world. 
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